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POOR HOWARD HUNT. After Watergate people 
were ready to blame him for just about everything, and 
considering his background — spy, burglar, devotee of 
plots and assassinations — it wasn’t really surprising. 

The cruelest charge, of course, was that he and his 
friend Frank Sturgis (who Hunt said wasn’t all that good 
a friend, since they had only met in 1972, although 
Sturgis put the beginning of their acquaintance in 1961) 
had been two of the “tramps” arrested by the Dallas 
police behind the grassy knoll shortly after the 
assassuiation. 

The accusation received considerable publicity, es- 
pecially after comedian Dick Gregory repeated it bn 

nation^televlsion.DavidBelinandtheRockefellerC:iA . 

commission went to great pains to prove there was 
nothing to it. Belin really didn’t mind the effort; indeed 
he was delighted, since the accusation was so patently 

preposterous; Photo experts were called in, 

measurements taken, witnesses interviewed, and in the ' 
end the Rockefeller commission wasabletoreportwhat 

virtually everyone knew from the beginning: whoever 
the “tramps” were; they Were not Howard Hunt and 
Frank Sturgis. The height was all wrong. So was the age. 

As a matter of fact, except to Gregory and a few others 
they didn’t look like Hunt and Sturgis at all. V' 

Such, however, typifies the Investigation of whether' 

the Central Intelligence Agency was involved in the 
murder of President Kennedy. There was, there has 
never been, any investigation at all. 

The CIA was an Inevitable suspect. Kennedy and the 
agency had long been at loggerheads. The CIA’s failure 
to correctly estimate the resistance of Castro’s forces 
at the Bay of Pigs wasonly one of a number of incidents. 
Almost on the eve of the missile crisis the agency 
without the President's authority, pulled off one of its 
patented anti-Castro capers which had at first amused 
Kennedy. Kennedy did not find this one funny; nor did 
the Russians. . 

What the men from Langley did was sabotage a ship- 
ment of Cuban sugar bound for the Soviet Union. The op- 
portunity presented itself in late August, 1962, when a 



• ■ P™*®®*®** incident in a series of diplomatic notes. 

After the missile crisis and the growing rapproche- 
ment with Castro and the Soviet Union, the agency 
defied Kennedy’s orders to turn off exile raids on the 

Cuban homeland— justas ithad prepared todefy him at 

the Bay of Pigs. Before the invasion the agency 
prepar^ a plan’for the operation to go forward even if 
Kennedy got cold feet at the last moment and tried to 

• SlOp It. . . 

The President’s orders had also been disobeyed in 
Vieto^’ where, three weeks before his own death, Neo 
Dmh Diem tod been overthrown and murdered, ap- 
parently with the active complicity of the CIA 
Tha diso^ience, at whatever level, enraged the 
Pr^ident. Atthetimeof hisdeathhewasplannlngafull- 
K^e review of the agency’s actlyities. He dl^ot like ' 
being emb^rassed, and the agency embarrassed him 
not only in Cuba and in Vietnam but in the Soviet Union 
where m 1963 the Russians arrested a Yale history 
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ed into San Juan harbor for repairs. The CIA managed to 
contaminate 14,000 of some 80,000 sacks of sugar by in- 
jecting them with an allegedly harmless substance that 
would give the sugar a foul taste. The purpose was to un- 
dermine the Russians’ confidencein Cuba’schief export 
crop. When Kennedy found out what had happened he 
warned the Russians, prevented the ship from sailing 
and excoriated the agency for creating a “dreadful 
precedent for chemical sabotage.” The Russians, who 
were busily installing missiles in Cuba, strongly 
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against the Soviet Union. Kennedy, after receiving 
assurances from the agency that the professor was 
clean’’ had personally appealed to Khrushchev to 
releMe him, and Khrushchev, as a gesture of his esteem 
for Kennedy, had agreed. But when the professor 
returned and met with Kennedy in the Oval Office he 

reportedly admitted that he had indeed been spying for 

tb^gency. Kennedy was livid. 

^ fte President had already sacked CIA director Allen 
Dullesandhis deputy, Richard Bissell, And installed his 
own brother to honcho the agency’s covert operations . 
but apparentiy more shaki^ups were required. His 
desire to splinter the CIA into a thousand pieces and 
scatter it to the winds did not escape the attention of the 
agency. 

THE AGENCY had grievances against the I^esident 
as well. Hunt was not the only CIA man to believe that 
Kennedy had betrayed the agency and its people at the 
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Bay of Pigs . The bitterness *as increased by what Hunt 
termed Kennedy’s "heaping guilt on the CIA.’’ Even 
John McCone, whom Kennedy had appointed td succeed 
Dulles and who was supposedly his ally, deeply dis- 
agr^ with the President’s moves to normalize 
relations with Cuba. 

The agency was also fearful of a whole range of Ken- 
nedy initiatives that ^ew out of his American Universi- 
ty speech in the summer of 1963, from arms control to 
the banning of atmospheric testing of nuclear weapons 
to accommodation with the Communists in Laos to the 
reevaluation of the entire American commitment to 
Southeast Asia. Shortly before his death Kennedy had 
approved the first withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
American advisers. A thousand advisers were to be call- 
ed home by the end of the year — a token number 
perhaps , but a clear sign of where Kennedy was heading. 
On his return from Texas he had said he would conduct a 
full-scale policy review of U.S. relations ^th South 



Vietnam . One Of the first moves was meeting with Am- 
bassador to Saigon Henry Cabot Lodge. He and Kennedy 
were to have lunched at the President’s Virginia estate 
on Nov. 24. ClA liked none of it. 

Indeed John Kennedy was one of the agency’s op- 
ponents, potentially its most dangerous adversary. The 
CIA had a motive. It had the means. It had theexperien- 
' ce. It had the disposition. The agency coiild haye killed 
him, and far better than anyone else coyered its crime. 
But did it? IfLee Harvhy Oswald was the assassin (or a 
; member of an assassination conspiracy), andt/he was; 
still an Intelligence agent (as he certainly seemed to 
have been during his so j oum in the Soviet Union) on Nov . 
22, 1963, and finally, he was acting with the agency’s 

approbation when he killed Kennedy, then, of course, 
the answer is self-evident. But there are a number of 
hurdles to cross before reaching that conclusion. 

It is by no means certain, in the first place, that 
Oswald was an assassin. Much of the evidence, along 
with his casual behavior immediately after the shots 



were fired, points to the contrary. However cool and 
calculating killers are supposed to be, it is difficult to 
imagine someone who has just shot the President of the 
United States pausing to drink a Coke,.then strolling out- 
side in no eyident hurry, getting on a bus, getting off, 
hailingacab,offeringituptoalittleoldlady,andfinally, 
as the police and FBI closed in, making good his escape, 
which turns out to be to a local movie theater. 

. Oswald^s excuse for “fleeing” the scene of the cHme 
was that he thought that, because of the assassination, 
work would be suspended fpr the rest of the day. The 
assumption was not illogical. Work, as it happens, was 
suspended for the rest of the day, and besides Oswaldll 
other workers left the Book Depositoiy after the 
assassination. There may haye been a conspiracy, but it 
wasn’t ffcaf big. 

Some critics have found Qswald’s going to the movie 
theater suspicious, a sign perhaps that Oswald was an 
intelligence agent. George O’Toole, a former CIA man 
who suggests that the FBI may have been involved in 
Kennedy’s killing (a not surprising contention, con- 
sidering the bureau’s and . the agency’s mutual 
detestation), points out that mbyie theaters are a 
favored rendezvous for agents. . 1 . 

Oswald’s apparently having been an agent does not 
necessarily mean he was a CIA man. Army intelligence, 
in particular, has nearly as large abudgetas the agency, 
and more than three times as many agents. Far better 
than the CIA, Army intelligence was in a position to 
know the arrangements of the President ’ s trip to Dallas , 
as well as the security precautions the Secret Service 
was taking to, ensure his, safety. Chronically short- 
handed, the Secret Service worked with Army in- 
telligence as a matter of routine. 

ALMOST SURELY Oswald was an intelligence agent 
of some sort. While in Dallas, New Orleans and Mexico 
City he was in close, even intimate contact with other in- 
telligence agents or contract employees of the CIA. On 
Nov. 22, however, he could just as well have been 
operating theagency’s sanction, or,though this 
seems less likely, without its prior knowl^ge. There 
are numerous instances when the CIA has lost control of 
its own people, and, one presumes (though the agency 
has yet to admit it) , when one of its agents has been turn- 
ed against it. 

Another possibility is that Oswald was “taken over” 
by an extremist faction within the agency, or a group 
close enough to it to be aware of Oswald’s background. 

See DALLAS, Page 2 







DALLAS, From Page 1- ' 

Again, there are a number of cases when this has hap- 
pened, when individual agents have act^ nqt only con- ; 

. trary to the orders of the President but those of the 
leadershipof CIA. Onelongtimeobserverdf theagency, 
journalist Frank McCulloch, says : . 

“That OTrt of thing is inevitable, given sort of peo- . 

pie the CIA recruits. CIA looks for guys who we bright, ; 
tough, naturally competitive. Idwlogy does not mean 
nearly as much as the instinct. to win. If you take one of 
these guys. . .and give him a jobt well, he’s going to do it, 
whatever it takes. Maybe there are things the agency 
doesn’t want him to do — tells him he 
can’t do. But he does them anyway. .How will the 
agency ever find out? It’s just part of winnbig. These 
guys are trained to win.” 

Cuba produced tlmt feeling in many agents, of whom 
Howard Hunt is merely the best known. The cause of the 
exilescameintimetobethecauseof theAmericanswho • , 
worked with theni. 



THH COMING to power of Fidel Castro wasadisaster 
notonly for y.S. foreign policy but for organized crime. . 
The mob was anxious to see Castro removed from the 
sctoie at the earliest possible moment. So was the CIA. 

. During the agency’s planning of the Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion One of the sources it turned to for intelligence inf or- 
mation on the disposition Of Castro’s forces wm the 
mob, which at the time still maintained a considerable 



corridor have provided is chilling enough : the two most 
secret and powerful organizations in America working 
hand and glove in a relationship so intimate that for all 
practical purposes there has ceased to be a distinction 
' between what is done in the name of intelligence and 
what is done in the name of crime. Everything, even 
murder,- comes together under a single heading:' “the 
national interest.”, 

THE MELDING together of American intelligence 
and organized crime is tiie key to understanding John 
Kennedy’s murder. Without that imderstanding the con- 
spiracy is like -the jumbled pieces of a puzzle, eatto of 
tiiem odd-shaped,'imposslble to connect: But lay in that 
keystone and suddenly what has all seemed so bi^^e 
for so many years m^es terrifying sense. 

One way or another all the major figures connected to 
the assassination are also linked to the agency and the 
mob. 

There is Oswald, toe apparent agent, in constant con- 
tact with other CIA men, many of whom have their own 
ties to toe mob. He lists as the address for his fictitious 
pro-Castro organization a building whose tenants in- 
clude both mob and intelligence figures. After toe 
assassination a Ihrge quantity of Oswald’s literature 
tunto up in toe office of one of those tenants, Guy 
Banister, a private investigator employed by New 
, Orleans crime boss Carlos Marcello uhd a than vtoo in 
the past worked on CIA operations! One of his close 
friends in New Orleans is David Ferrie, an identified 
agent who also works for toe'mub- Another report^ 
associate is Qay Shaw, like Ferrie an identified agrat. 



apparatus on toe Island. 

Before and after toe invasion toe mob was also trying 
to secure Castro’s tissassination, sometimes with toe 
agency’s help, sometimes without it. Frmik Sturgis,, 
who as a casino operator in Havana had lines to both toe 
CIA and toe mob, was twice approached shortly after 
toe Cuban revolution by organized crime figures 
wishing to enlist him as an assassin. Sturgis declined, 
but reported toe conversatidhs to CIA Mends in 
Havana.'" 

The CIA itself had been talking of eliminating Castro 
since the Closing days of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministf ation, and Sturgis’ report may have freshened 
interest in the project. A mob hit rather than an 
assassination by the agency itself would provide toe CIA 
with what was known in toe trade as “plausible 
deniability” if, as ultimately turned out, toe attempt 
went askew. 



After toe assassination Oswald is shot to deathby Jack 
Ruby, a man with numerous connections to Cosa Nostra 
figures, who' is also involved with Cuba and Cuban ex- 
iles. When a story arises toat Oswald has met with a 
prominent exile figure to plan toe assassination, toe 
man who conveniently appears to debunk it turns opt to 
be a reported gunrunner for an agency-backed 
organization. Later, tm Oswald look^ikels found to be 
one of toe leaders of an exile organization reportedly 
backed by both toe agency and the mob. 



Finally, when toe pressures for anew investig^tionbf 
the assassination are boiling over, toe man who announ- 
ces he has solved toe case is a district attorney whio by 
his own admission has numerous contacts with Cosa 
Nostra figures. Duringtoetrialhedismisses all referen- 
ces to toe Cosa Nostra and fixes blaime on an odd-lot 
assdrtment of conspirators. The Mai ends in farce 
toe prospects for a new investigation are obliterated, fit 
toe process the CIA gains sympathy. 



By early 1961 the agency and organized crime were 
deepintodiscussionsonhowbesttoeliminatetoeircom- 
mon foe. Reports vary on how the initial contacts were 
made. What toe stories agree on is that after protracted 
discussion John Roselii, toe Suaveiy vicious Mafia capo 
of Las Vegas, agreed to recruit a team of hitmenfor toe 
.CIA. 

All of this was unknown to all buf one of toe men of toe , 
Warren Commission in 1964. The exception was Allen 
Duiies, and he was hardly talking. The mob, after all, 
worked for him. 

Even now toe full truth about toe CIA and toe mob Is 
far from clear. What toe few brief glimpses dovm toe 



Just how many coincidence Can be piled atop one 
another before one has to wonder? Ode epecially won- 
ders when toe groups involved are neither Boy Scouts 
nor, as Jim Garrison once put it, “retired circus 
clowns.” They are two secret violoif sotdetie whose 
fate are inexMcably intetwined. Many things bring 
them together. Oneof them is Cuba. Anotherishatredof 
John Kennedy. 

Few people know of their alliance, and only <me is in a 
position to do anything about it. He he sworn that he 
will. Before he can, he is murdered in Dalle on Nov- 22, 
1963, . . ,) 

Coincidece. ; 




